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ANALYSIS OF ACPA MEMBERSHIP 


a scent a reporter from LIFE magazine contacted the editor of the ACPA NEWSLETTER in 
‘connection with the preparation of an article on Religion and Psychiatry. Because psychologists 

a are first cousins, apparently, of psychiatrists, we come in for some mention in the course of the 
article. One of the questions asked by the above-mentioned reporter was the number of priests 

‘who were members of the ACPA. Actual count revealed that there are in excess of one hundred 

_ priest-members. The reporter in question expressed astonishment that there would be so large a 
number of priests able to meet the professional membership requirements set up by our Associa- 

; ~ tion, and even your editor was somewhat surprised at the numbers. It seemed, therefore, that a 

t breakdown of our membership along these lines might be of interest. No such formal figures have 
previously been furnished by the ACPA, although anyone desirous of obtaining them could have de- 
rived them from any of the published membership lists of the Association. The data presented here- 
7 with are based upon the membership of the Association as of January 1, 1957, and consequently upon 
_ a total membership of 541. 


MEN | WOMEN TOTAL 
_ _Lay Religiou Lay Religious Lay Religious 
No. % No. % . No. % No. % F No. 4 No. 4% 
247/68 116. 32 2 63 66 37 / 359 66 182 34 


_ 


‘The term "religious", referring to men in the above table, includes both priests and brothers, 
_ and is used broadly so as to include not only order priests but diocesan priests as well. If per- 
centages are calculated on a basis of total ACPA membership, instead of the manner above, lay- 
“men would constitute 46 per cent of ACPA members, laywomen 21 per cent, priests and brothers 
: (combined) 21 per cent, and nuns 12 per cent. An additional statistic, easily derivable, but not 
directly presented in the above table, concerns the proportion of men and women in the Associa- 
‘tion. There are 363 men as against 178 women, the men consequently accounting for 67 per cent 
of ACPA membership. 


_ THE CATHOLIC COUNSELOR 


4 ” The first issue of THE CATHOLIC COUNSELOR, an organ of communication for Catholics in 
“guidance, appeared this past autumn. The new periodical is published by the Catholic Guidance 

30 neil, 650 Grand Concourse, New York 51, New York. As announced in its first issue, the 

pu rpose of the new publication is fourfold: (1) to develop knowledge and interest in Student Per- 
‘sonnel Work in the field of guidance; (2) to serve as a forum of expression on the mutual problems 
oe in counseling; (3) to foster professional growth of Catholic guidance workers by mem- 
and in the American Personnel and Guidance Association; and (4) to encourage cooperation 

ng Catholic Guidance Councils on local and regional grounds. ACPA members are prominently 
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ACPA NEWSLETTER tee M, represented in the new undertaking. The editor of the _ 


peck, new publication is an ACPA member, Brother Philip 


Bimonthly publication of the Americar’ eo Harris, O.S.F., Director of Student Personnel at St. 


Catholic Psychological Association “ \j5 Francis College, Brooklyn, and all four articles in the — 

Editor: Rev. William C. Bier, S. J. - first issue have been contributed by ACPA members. 
Fordham University For good reasons, therefore, the ACPA extends a cor- 
New York 58, N. Y. dial welcome to this newcomer in the field of Catholic 


professional publications, and wishes it continued and 
increasing success. THE CATHOLIC COUNSELOR wil 
appear in the Autumn, Winter and Spring of each acade 

ic year, and the subscription price is $1.00 a year. 


Book Review Editor: 
Dr. M. Irene Wightwick 
College of New Rochelle, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Subscription price for non-members: PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
$1.00 a year 


INSTRUCTORSHIP IN PSYCHOLOGY. Man or wom 
preferably with the Ph.D. degree, but candidate for the 
Ph.D. degree will be considered; classes to be taught are in the field of experimental psychology; sal- 
ary by negotiation; begin, September, 1957. Send background resumé to Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.F., 
Dean, College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minn.....CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST. Male or female; prefer- 
ably under 40; M.A. and three years experience (including one year with adolescents); salary commensu 
ate with qualifications and experience; annual increments; treatment focus program for emotionally dis- 
turbed and delinquent girls; psychometric and psychodiagnostic testing including projective techniques; 
group psychotherapy; some teaching and supervision; research opportunities; position available immedi- 
ately. Apply to Dr. Peter J. Napoli, Program Director, St. Germaine's Home, Maple Avenue, Peeks- 
kill, New York. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


DEVELOPMENTS OF INTEREST TO ACPA MEMBERS, Dr. William A. Kelly's presidential address 
entitled ''Psychology in Educational Practice, '' delivered at the tenth annual meeting of the ACPA, in 
Chicago, September 1, 1956, and synopsized as the Supplement to the November issue of the NEWSLETT 
has been published in full in the December, 1956, issue of THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.... 
There is a new edition of the DIRECTORY OF CATHOLIC FACILITIES FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN | 
IN THE UNITED STATES (NCEA, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $1.75). In its 
136 pages this booklet gives complete listings of Catholic agencies which are presently caring for over 
a million exceptional children. ...The Education and the Psychology Departments of the University of 
Detroit are cooperating in sponsoring a program for the training of school psychological diagnosticians 
who will be eligible for certification by the Michigan Department of Public Instruction. Dr. Justin 
Pikunas is the Psychology Department's representative....The Psychology Department of Catholic Uni- 
versity has received five traineeships in clinical psychology for the current year from the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health; two at the first year level and one each at the second, third, and fourth year level. 
These traineeships range in value from $2,000 to $2,800. The Department has also received a research 
grant from the National Institute of Mental Health in the amount of $4, 073 for ¥Development of a Behavior 
Check List for Psychotics."' Investigators on the project include Dr. James P. O'Connor and Rev. John 
W. Stafford, C.S.V.....THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST for November contained the names of the 115 
newly elected fellows of the APA. Six ACPA members were among them. 


NEW POSTS FOR ACPA MEMBERS. Dr, Peter J. Napoli resigned from the staff of the VA Hospital 
at Montrose, New York, to assume the double post of Program Director at St. Germaine's Home in 
Peekskill, New York, and Program Consultant to the Director of the Department of Child Care, Eatholic 
Charities, New York...,.Dr. Arthur D. Kellner has joined the firm of Management Development Associ- 
ates in New York City....Dr. Martin J, Byrne is on leave of absence from his position as Director of | 
Vocational Counseling at Catholic University, and is teaching this year at Seton Hall University, South 
Orange, N. J. 
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sharing of our painful experiences with another person who represents what to us is ultimate in life." 

| Let it not be thought that he advocates a return of confession as a sacrament, for that would be "'con- 
fession in the formal and ritualistic sense" and his plea is for "confession in a genuine and realistic 
sense." The therapeutic value of Confession is a natural motive to which we Catholics might sometimes 
profitably appeal, This would not detract from the central fact that through the power of Jesus Christ 
sin is forgiven in sacramental Confession. 


The author's position on free will and responsibility is stated at least twelve times. It is generally 
so sound and orthodox that it might be attributed to Suarez himself. I believe that his counseling work 
has had influence on his taking this stand, for if a counselor believes that everything his patient has done 
and will do is fatally determined and that the human will never has any free choice, he might better give 
‘up counseling and take up a productive trade like brick-laying. St. Ignatius, for instance, might have 
written the following: "Not only is God the Creator and man the being who is created, but God is also 
cast in the role of lawgiver and man in the role of one who is free to obey or rebel against law." 


The author's overall purpose in this book is to find in the Bible illustrations and confirmations of 
sound psychiatric knowledge and practice. Thus the book will lose value for a reader in proportion to 
his disagreement with the author's interpretation of the Bible. Catholics will disagree on many points. 
By "faith" Catholics accept a truth on the authority of God revealing it and we synopsize our "faith" in 
a "creed", as the Apostles' Creed. It is difficult for us when people use the same words as we do but 
‘take them in a quite different sense. The Catholic reader of this book will receive such a shock - and 
perhaps many a Protestant lay reader will have a similar experience. 


__ When we believe in God, we certainly trust Him but does faith or belief imply no more than this 
‘“trust?" All Catholics have certain "beliefs", they are in agreement that certain doctrines are true, 
for instance, that Christ is God, that He established 4 Church, that He is present in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Dr. Wise does not agree that a common faith implies a common doctrine. He summarizes his 
‘position: "Belief is a formulation of the meaning and value of experience." Thus different sects and 
different individuals can hold contradictory doctrines and yet be one in "faith" since each derives a 
“good experience" from the doctrine he happens currently to hold. And this acceptation of "faith", Dr. 
‘Wise maintains, can alone lead to true maturity and mental health. 


' An outgrowth of his disregard for a doctrinal content in faith is his distrust - almost abhorrence - of 
'"legalism which forces one to obey a code of behavior out of fear.'' His concern here is grounded on his 
‘devotion to mental health. "There is an aspect of the law which applies to health, that is, the danger of 
the wholesome functions of the law being distorted by unhealthy compulsiveness in regard to the law.. 
' This kind of legalistic compulsiveness is common in many of our churches today, and is one of the spmpye 
‘toms of the sickness of some of our religion." It is true that if doctrine is the indifferent matter that 
' Protestant private interpretation would logically make it, there can be no place for "legalism" among 
Protestant sects. And Dr. Wise is not without argument, for he indicates cases in the Gospels where 
‘Christ "set aside legal requirements in favor of human values." Indeed, he would have us know that 
"legalism" leads to compulsions and they, along with obsessions, are psychic disorders. It would seem, 
‘then, that the more indifferent we are, doctrinally speaking, the more sure we are of keeping our mental 
health. 


_ The churches, therefore, fulfill their appointed task when they provide their members with the "good 
experience." But the doctrinal question will arise, what are we to think of Christ, is He divine or mere- 
ly human? Dr. Wise makes large use of Christ's Temptations, His Agony in the Garden and of His re- 
‘demptive death on the Cross. The temptation in the wilderness "was the facing of very profound issues 

which involved his destiny as the Son of God."" Was there actual danger of Christ's failing and thus losing 
‘his "destiny" to be the Son of God? Dr. Wise would seem to think so, for he says: ''Jesus experienced 

nd anxiety, but was able to master it thru a faith that overcame the anxiety and gave a basis for a 
eative solution of the conflict." A doctrinally-inclined person would read in these words an implicit 

snial of the Divinity of Christ and, if fully Christian, would be disturbed. For a Catholic this renders 

almost pointless Dr. Wise's frequent appeal to the Bible. 


ne 


Much more could be said about the book. In general, Dr. Wise seems to place a somewhat 
excessive faith in the dicta of modern psychiatry. And he tends to generalize unwarrantedly. 
One might almost say of his psychiatric lore: when true, not new; when new, not true. How- 
ever, the book does contain many bits of good advice and many helpful insights. These will 
make for lively discussion in Protestant discussion clubs. A Catholic can gain from the book 
a deeper knowledge of the problems his separated brethren face and of the solutions they are ~ 
currently offered. 


West Baden College Reginald R. Lefebvre, S.J. 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 
BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW AS OF DECEMBER 15, 1956. 


Belknap, Ivan, HUMAN PROBLEMS OF A STATE MENTAL HOSPITAL. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1956. Pp. XVI + 277. $5.50. 


Lawton, George, STRAIGHT TO THE HEART. New York: International Universities Press, 
1956. Pp, XXIV + 347. $5.00. 


Philip, H. L., FREUD AND RELIGIOUS BELIEF. New York: Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
1956. Pp. X1+140. $3.95. 


Sparer, Phineas J. (Ed.) PERSONALITY STRESS AND TUBERCULOSIS. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1956. Pp. XVIII + 629. $12.50. 
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Additional Members of the Board of Directors: Sr. Mary Amatora, O.S.F., Dr. Salvatore 
G. DiMichael, Dr. Genevieve P. Hunter, and Dr. Raymond J. McCall. 
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supplement No. 25 


Approximately one out of sixteen people will be- 
ome a mental hospital patient at some time of his 
fe. In England and Wales, 2655 hospitals are in 
1e National Health Service, of which 140 are Men 

, and 170 Mental Deficiency Hospitals. At the 
ad of 1955 there were approximately 139, 440 in- 
atients, and between 1950-54 the annual attendance 
it psychiatric out-patient clinics increased to two 
ird of a million. Nearly 75 per cent of all new 
atients in mental hospitals are discharged within 
year. Two out of three patients entering a Men- 

Hospital, since 1930 do so as a Voluntary Pa- 
ent. Patients in this category can discharge 
emselves by giving 72 hours' notice. This law 
as induced many to seek help before there is a 
tal breakdown in mental health. 


Certification is the joint responsibility of a psy- 
hiatrist and a magistrate. These patients too 
an leave on application by their relatives, provid - 
id the latter are willing to look after them. The 
ischarge can be vetoed by the Mental Hospital's 
Jedical Superintendent, if he considers the pa- 
‘ent to be a danger to himself or others. The case 
f a certified mental patient is under periodic re- 
liew with an eye to discharge wherever possible, 
ecause of overcrowding in mental hospitals, the 
tter ranging from nil to 64.9 per cent, with an 
werage of 14.8 per cent per hospital. 


In 1944 Mental Hospitals, numbering 187, had 
t-patient facilities. Meanwhile the figure has 
isen. Of the former, 165 cater to children as 

rell. A few have children's pat depart- 
1ents. 


Psychologists 


| The first Child Guidance Clinic was opened in 
sondon in 1920. By 1950 there were 155 of them, 
ut many sadly understaffed. They are run by 
e Regional Hospital Board. Ideally the Clinic 
hould be staffed by one Psychiatrist, one Educa- 
onal Psychologist and two Psychiatric Social 


ween English and American Psychology. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST IN THE ENGLISH NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 
Vera D. Denty* 


Workers. If the Educational Psychologist is to 
work in the School Health Service as well, the 
ratio should be 1:2:3. 


The term Educational Psychologist refers to 
psychologists working in Child Guidance Clinics 
or the School Service, mainly dealing with indi- 
vidual children. Sometimes, however, it is used 
for those psychologists concerned with group test- 
ing. The latter function particularly in connection 
with the scholarship exam, which each child takes 
at the age of 11+ to determine whether he is to go 
to a Secondary Modern School, Grammar School, 
etc., in accordance with the child's abilities and 
achievements. Other Educational Psychologists 
are mainly concerned with statistical data and re- 
search, Still others devote their time to lectur- 
ing in universities and training colleges. 


Since the Education Act of 1944, Educational 
Psychologists may give vocational guidance to 
school-leavers; organize remedial classes for 
backward children; carry out research into edu- 
cational problems, such as reading difficulties, 
etc., advise on the educational needs of handi- 
capped children. They also give guidance to 
teachers on behaviour problems of individual 
children, be it annoying behaviour, over-shyness, 
etc. 


The Educational Psychologist within the Child 
Guidance Clinic will have a report from the child's 
school, or may already have visited the school and 
seen the patient there, if the Psychologist does not 
already work in the School Service. Ideally, this 
should be so, but actually most Clinics are so busy, 
that they simply cannot spare their Psychologists, 
considering that on them falls the testing of all 
patients referred. 


The Educational Psychologist's training is a 
fairly long one. Three years of teaching exper- 
ience are required. If the latter is undertaken 


ss Denty has a B.A. degree (Honours Psychology) and a Dip. Psych., both from the University of 
“ondon, The present article was prepared at the editor's request to point up some of the differences 
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before the degree, it takes two years, if after, one 
year. The Psychology Honours Degree takes three, 
but mostly four years, followed by one year's clini- 
cal training. Therefore the whole training takes 
7-10 years, according to circumstances. 


Clinical Psychologists may, but need not, be Edu- 
cational Psychologists as well by training and exper- 
ience, but in itself, the Clinical Psychologist is not 
identical with the Educational Psychologist. By and 
large, the former's training consists of an Honours 
Psychology Degree, plus three years work in the Psy- 
chology Department of a Mental Hospital under the 
supervision of a Senior Psychologist, after which a 
Certificate of Proficiency has to be obtained from 
the employing authority. The training of the educa- 
tional psychologist is usually even longer than that 
of the clinical psychologist. Here again, the basis 
of the training is the B.A. Honours Psychology De- 
gree to which must be added one year of clinical 
training, a period of teacher training and three years 
of teaching experience. 


Of late, some Educational Psychologists have 
combined their work with Play Therapy, or have 
left the former for the latter. The shortage of 
trained staff available, plus the above relatively new 
field, have resulted in Psychologists being both 
scarce and overworked. At present there are ap- 
proximately 141 full-time Educational Psychologists 
and about 25 Clinical Psychologists. For the Child 
Guidance Service alone, 280 full-time Educational 
Psychologists are needed. 


It is possible for the Regional Hospital Board to 
make available to the Child Guidance Centre under 
the local Education Committee, the part-time ser- 
vices of a specialist. This, because these Centres 
may, but need not necessarily, have their own Psy- 
chiatrist. These Centres are headed by an Educa- 
tional Psychologist. The underlying idea here is, 
that maladjustment is an educational rather than a 
psychiatric problem. Not all would subscribe to 
this view. The ideal is that the Mental Hospital , 
the Child Guidance Clinic and the Child Guidance 
Centre all work in close cooperation. Shortage of 
Staff makes this often impossible, so that in a 
good many cases, it has to be acoording to what 
facilities are available. 


Catholic Psychologists 


No official statistics are available on Catholic 
Psychological Staff, but it is known that the num- 
ber is small. People in this Country primarily 
consider themselves as workers in a particular 


field, and it is only incidentally, if at all, that « 
learns, that they are Catholic. It is a peculiar 
English characteristic, that one's religion is co 
sidered very much one's own private affair, an 
except in organizations financed by a particular 
| ligious group, it is never asked, hence the pauc 
of information. Many Catholics would not dreaz 
of even joining a Catholic Students' Movement, | 
alone anything else. Hence any attempts to org: 
ize Catholics in Associations according to their 
occupations, has so far failed altogether, or, a: 
in the case of Teachers' Association, Nurses’ 
Guild, Lawyers” Association, have been wholly 
non-representative . 


It was only in 1829 that the Catholic Emancipa 
tion Act was passed. Before that date, Catholic 
had to take the Test Oath for entering any profe: 
sion. The former involved denial of Transsub- 
stantiation and of the Authority of the Pope; in 
short, denial of the Catholic Faith. The only th 
open to Catholics was Commerce. 


In England, the Prefessions imply a family tr, 
dition. There.is no medical tradition amongst 
English Catholics. Even today, most of the Ca- 
tholic doctors practicing in England, have quali- 
fied in Ireland. Modern Psychology largely is 
a branch of Medicine. Modern Dynamic Psych 
ogy, mainly in Catholic circles, suffered from 
the accusation of pan-sexuality. This is due to 
a misunderstanding of Psychoanalysis. All too 
many Catholics also still wrongly feel that if onl 
people were to go regularly to the Sacraments, 
Psychology would be unnecessary. 


If Psychology branched off from Medicine, so 
did it from Education. By and large, the bulk of 
our Catholic teachers train for Primary Schools 
i.e, 5-11 year olds. For Grammar Schools a d 
gree is required additional to the teachers’ train 
ing. The Headship of Grammar Schools is mai 
ly in the hands of Religious, so that the lay teacl 
er's chances of advancement are limited. Yet it 
is the Grammar School teacher who is more like 
ly to switch over to the 'Professions’. 


A more balanced Catholic view on Psychology 
mainly a post-war product. We yet have a long 
to go in educating the general Catholic public cor 
cerning the possibilities and function as well as 
nature of Psychology, and thus assuring a stead) 
stream of Catholic Psychologists. 
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ACTIVITIES OF ACPA MEMBERS. Sister Annette Walters, C.S.J., of the College of St. Catherine, 

St. Paul, Minn., has been elected vice-chairman of the Board of Directors of the Mental Health Institute 
of St. John's University, Collegeville, Minn. She is also a member of the Professional Advisory Com- 
nittee of the Minnesota Association of Mental Health, and a member of the Advisory Board of the St. 
(Paul Association for Retarded Children....In the afternoon of November 26, Rev. John F. Gilson, S.J. 
of Fordham University, participated in a panel discussion at Columbia University with Navy, Army, and 
Air Force chaplains on ''The Need and Provision for Effective Character Education by the Armed Ser- 
vices.'' That same evening he participated in another panel discussion, this time with religious and 
educational ieaders, on "The Responsibility of Civilian Institutions for Providing Effective Character 
Education."'....Dr. James M. Joyce, of the Wayne County Mental Health Clinic, gave a series of lec- 
tures on mental health for teachers in rural areas under the auspices of the Michigan Society for Mental 
Health....The ACPA is well represented in the New York Society of Clinical Psychologists. pr . Thomas 
. Tierney is the executive secretary of the Association and Dr. Harry V. McNeill the editor of its News- 
letter. Dr. McNeill is also one of the seven psychologists, appointed by the New York State Board of 
(Regents, to serve as the first state Board of Examiners of Psychologists, in accordance with the law 
passed last year for the certification of psychologists in New York State....Rev. Albert F. Grau, S.J. 
ector of psychological services at Georgetown University, participated as a guest lecturer in a School 
Vision Conference at Temple University, October 15-17, on the theme: Sight, Light, and Reading..... 
Dr. Salvatore G. DiMichael addressed the Catholic Family Institute of the College of New Rochelle on 
December 5 on the topic: Creating a Healthy Family Climate....Rev. JohnW. Stafford, C.S.V., head 
of the psychology department at Catholic University, delivered a paper on ''Psychological Factors As- 
sociated with Various Physical Pathologies in a Geriatric Group," at the first Panamerican Congress 
of Gerontology in Mexico City on September 19....Mary E. Reidy, Clinical Psychologist at Georgetown 

niversity Medical Center, participated in a panel discussion on ''New Horizons for the Less Gifted" on 

he Dumont television network on November 18....On December 30, as part of the symposium on Religion 
and Group Behavior, Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders, Director of psychological services at Fordham Uni- 
versity, delivered a paper on "Réligion and the Structure of the Family" at the Fourth Interamerican 

ongress of Psychology, held at the University of Puerto Rico....Dr. Thomas C. Campanella, of Villa- 
mova University, was the guest speaker on the occasion of the dedication of the new Devon Preparatory 
School, Devon, Pennsylvania, on December 9....Dr. James J. Cribbin, of the Fordham University 
s chool of Education, addressed the Institute of Teachers, at Erie, Pennsylvania, during November on 

he topic: Realistic Reading Improvement Programs....Dr. Theodore E. Burik participated as a clinical 
psychologist in a symposium on "A Multidisciplinary Approach to Geriatric Problems" at the VA Center, 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, in December....Rev. James A, Vander Veldt, O.F.M., professor of psy- 
ichology at Catholic University, was appointed by the Chaplain Division of the U.S. Navy to conduct the 
‘Catholic Counseling Seminar for the llth Naval District Headquarters at San Diego during its two sessions, 
August 13-17 and 20-24, 
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BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


‘Lippman, Hyman S$, TREATMENT OF THE CHILD IN EMOTIONAL CONFLICT. New York: McGraw- 
_ Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. x+298. $6.00. ’ 


_ This little gem of a book will be welcomed not only by professional people who work with children in 
jemotional conflict--psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, --butdlso by teachers, attorneys, 
legislators, and intelligent laymen and women whose responsibilities to the community call for an ac- 
quaintance with the kinds of information contained in this book. The style of writing is clear and con- 
icise and, although the viewpoint throughout is psychoanalytical, the book is remarkably free from the 
i argon" which makes so many psychoanalytical books inaccessible to the general reader. 

Lippman is concerned in this book with describing and illustrating therapeutic techniques which have 
oved effective and with clarifying the principles involved in the treatment of the emotionally disturbed 
child. His presentation, while eminently practical, does not neglect theoretical questions, His manner 
(of handling emotional problems entails nothing which the Catholic cannot accept and much which he can 
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use to advantage in therapeutic work. Lippman's treatment of the family-centered approach to fam- 
ilies in a state of breakdown is a case in point. This approach, while comparatively new, is one which 
holds great promise and one which is not only therapeutically sound but is also in harmony with the phil- 
osophy of family relations which pervades or should pervade our Catholic clinics. Of special interest 
in this connection is Lippman's discussion of the "psychopath."' Unlike many other writers on this sub- 
ject, Lippman does not consider the psychopath wholly incurable, provided the entire family receives 
treatment concomitantly with the child. In this respect, his approach is reminiscent of that of Adelaide — 
Johnson of the Mayo clinic, who has also demonstrated that psychopathic behavior in a child can be modi- 
fied if the father and mother as well as the child are given treatment. Johnson's therapy, however, is — 
based upon a different theory from that of Lippman and of most other psychoanalysts. The psychopathic 
child, according to Johnson, lacks a super-ego, not because he fails to identify emotionally with his par- 
ents but because he identifies with the unconscious, repressed, and anti-social personality of his parent. 
Regardless of the particular theory one accepts, however, the fact that psychopathic children can be help 
ed ought to dispel the notion that there are some children constitutionally incapable of developing a con- 
science. 


Lippman's longtime experience in a community clinic has given him a refreshing breadth of view con - 
cerning the role of the nonmedical therapist in the treatment of emotionally disturbed children. He reco 
nizes, on the one hand, the valuable contributions of other workers, especially social workers, in this 
field. He points out, on the other hand, that the physician or even the psychiatrist, who has not been 
specifically trained to deal with children's emotional problems, is unable to help disturbed children. He 
does not, unfortunately, clarify the role of the clergyman in relation to therapy and this constitutes a 
serious omission, especially when the family -centered approach is used. The clergyman or, more 
specifically, the Catholic priest, is often the first person to be consulted in the case of family breakdown 
or child delinquency. It would have added to the value of the book if this aspect of the problem had at 
least been referred to and the reciprocal relations of the therapist to the priest had been clarified. 


This book is permeated with an attitude of respect for people, including erring parents, and with an 
optimism born of years of experience in patiently working through problems which at first appear in- 
soluble, Lippman recognizes, of course, that some people cannot be treated. But, for those who can 
be helped, he has demonstrated in a remarkably clear and insightful book, how it can be done. Lipp- 
man's book is an outstanding contribution to the literature in this field. 


The College of St. Catherine Sister Annette, C.S.J. 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota oe 


Symonds, Percival M. DYNAMICS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, VOLUME I: PRINCIPLES. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1956. Pp. 211. $5.00. 


According to the writer this latest work continues his treatment of the dynamics of personality. The 
earlier publications dealt with the basic forces which operate in human adjustment from a structural 
point of view and were frankly admitted to be psychoanalytic in theory. ics of Psychotherapy em- 
phasizes the process of change in adjustment, and is claimed to be essentially eclectic. 


The methods and procedures described by the author are relatively sound. However, it is question- 
able if the contents of this volume alone are sufficiently comprehensive to serve as a regular textbook. 
In the introductory chapter psychotherapy is defined in but a nominal way. Chapter II briefly surveys 
the therapeutic process. Moreover, a sketchy comparison of individual and group psychotherapy is of- 
fered vaguely mentioning the value of each approach. 


The next three chapters of the book deal with the problem of who should seek counseling and why. In 
answering this question the author clearly differentiates the functions of ocucatinn, counseling, and 
psychotherapy. 
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In the chapter entitled, Indications for Psychotherapy, the author outlines several general factors 


_ favoring the success of psychotherapy. In a brief and important section Symonds reviews Fenichel's 


(1945) rank order list according to the accessibility to therapeutic treatment of various disorders. An- 
other important contribution includes the citing of eight factors by Siegel (1948) as Rorschach indicators 


for psychotherapy. 


Chapter V, Counter Indications for Psychotherapy, is conservatively written and stresses the diffi- 


_ culties in achieving successful results. The writer points out that experimentation on all sorts of emo- 
tional and behavioral problems is going on and that reports of results are eagerly awaited. 


The five following chapters are relatively short, and in these the author presents an analysis of the 
psychodynamics of neurosis as a basis for the theory of psychotherapy. He admittedly draws heavily 


_ upon Fenichel's theories, and attempts to integrate the different orthodox psychoanalytic points of view 


with a Neo-Freudian approach, as exemplified by Horney. 
Chapters XI, XII, and XIII are well written, first from the point of view of the client and then from 


_ the point of view of the psychotherapist. Symonds emphasizes that both therapist and client should be 
_ striving for similar goals throughout the process. 


In a two way approach to the question of spontaneous recovery, the writer again draws heavily upon 


_ the theoretical analysis of Fenichel. The volume is then brought to a close with a take off on several 
_ theoretical issues. 


To sum up, the techniques outlined by the author should prove useful. However, the contents of this 


| volume alone lack the necessary details to serve as a regular textbook. From the standpoint of theory, 
_ some objection may also be raised. The author claims to be eclectic, but actually his approach is al- 
_most entirely Freudian. The latter point becomes very evident in the annotated bibliography which is 


summarized primarily from psychoanalytic studies. On the other hand, Symonds may be commended 


_ for his discussion of determinism and free will. In this regard, he notes that it is possible for both to 

_ coexist, and that they are not mutually exclusive. He also adds that the feeling of free will is present 

_ in mentally healthy and well-integrated individuals, which implies that the behavior of well-adjusted in- 
_ dividuals is guided by will and not driven by instincts. Moreover, the writer emphasizes the fact that 

_ the attainment of free will is one of the goals of psychotherapy, and as a result of psychotherapy the 

_ individual should feel more free and less at the mercy of unconscious motivations. 


' Massillon State Hospital 
_ Massillon, Ohio 


Thomas F. Graham 


Blanton, Smiley, M.D. LOVE OR PERISH. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1956. Pp. 217. 


_ Love or Perish is an interesting book. In the opinion of this reviewer the author's conclusions are 
basically sound although the frame of reference in which they are drawn, is definitely naturalistic and 
Freudian. Even a cursory reading of the book is enough to reveal Dr. Blanton's sincerity of purpose, 
his wealth of experience, his keen and sympathetic insight into human nature, and his very wholesome 
attitude toward the problems of emotional control. The interest inspired by his clear and friendly style 
is greatly enhanced by strategic use of well developed illustrations drawn from his experience during 


_ many years of practice. 


A more critical reading of the book lays bare certain weaknesses in the author's philosophical and re- 
ligious framework. Dr. Blanton is obviously a religious minded man, but his concept of Christianity is 
a watered down version, much more interested in making this world a better place to live in than in 
preparing for happiness in the next. It is not to be expected that a work on psychology should have much 


_ to say about the function of Divine Grace in the human economy but it is quite disconcerting to find Dr. 


Blanton throwing grace into the discard as he does when he comments: "Saint Paul's famous conversion 
to Christianity was simply a reaction-formation against his earlier career of excessive cruelty to 


‘Christ's followers." 
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There can be no quarrel with Dr. Blanton's main thesis which is the title of his book: Love or Perish. 
It expresses that which the first great Commandment makes mandatory and the Commandment "whichis _ 
like unto the first, '' also requires. Except for an occasional reference to God, the author's treatment 
deals exclusively with love of neighbor and self. To limit the concept of love to the Freudian Eros ever 
struggling with the relentless basic instinctual drive of aggression, or hate, or to accept the explanation — 
that the archetype of all our later love patterns is formed in infancy, is to give far too much importance 
to our sensory nature at the expense of our rational being. 


We do not agree that "'the study of the mind indicates quite clearly that human emotions, or feelings, 
are but the conscious expression of our unconscious bodily processes," though we do agree that psychic — 

and somatic states are mutually interrelated--which is something quite different--though Dr. Blanton 
seems to think they are the same. : 


The rack on which many of us are broken, says Dr. Blanton, is that "it is the destiny of each of us to 
turn part of our love energy outward." Men and women fight this destiny even as they;yearn to embrace 
it. The way in which we fight it, and the degree, depend on the archetype of love-pattern woven in the , 
relationship of the infant to his mother. The "fate" which Dr. Blanton, in true Freudian style, considers 
to have tricked us into "donning masks" and which has "forced us, as immature infants, to deal with vast 
primitive drives far beyond our little powers of comprehension," is indeed a cruel one. "As infants, our 
only defense was fear" or, "if cornered, to stand and hate,"' The same "fate''is hard on parents, too. 


Again we would emphasize that the Freudian frame of reference in Dr. Blanton's book is not structural. 
We agree basically with what he has to say on human relationships whether of friends, of husband and 
wife, or parents and children, or of nations. We have found much food for thought in his presentation of 
the parallelism of nature, physiological processes and the higher aspects of human life. The book is a 
treasure-trove of practical suggestions drawn from long years of experience. An example of this is in 
the treatment of acceptable expressions of aggression. Dr. Blanton would even make the controlled use 
of aggression (or hate) the source of energy for our constructive activities. 


Dr. Blanton"s book belongs to that school of thought which postulates the psychogenic origin of mental 
difficulties and disorders. In view of the implications of such research as that of Dr. Selye on The Adapt 
ion Syndrome and of Dr. Seale Harris and Dr. E. M. Abrahamson on the new disease of hyperinsulinism 
we believe that there must be a recession from this extreme position. 


We would recommend Dr. Blanton's book as well worth careful reading by any psychologist. We would 
not, because of its philosophic implications, recommend it for general reading outside psychological or 
other professional circles, 


. Marygrove College Sister Mary, I.H.M. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Wise, Carroll A. PSYCHIATRY AND THE BIBLE. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. Pp. 169. 
$3.00. 

Reverend Wise tells us that his book may be read "'as any book is read" or that it may be used as a 
"basis for both youth and adult discussion #roups." I have read it in both manners, first straight throu 
and then as a one-man study club, with note-taking as a substitute for discussion. In neither manner 
does the book make easy reading. Much of its matter, as the author informs us, has appeared in the 

_ Methodist Church School quarterly, 'The Adult Student, ' though the original articles have been "comple 
ly revised and rewritten.'' Whether this is a partial explanation for the book's being laborious reading 
and somewhat repetitious, the fact remains that it is not composed "currente calamo." 


Among the author's other books is 'Pastoral Counseling" and his large experience in this field is fre- 
quently evident in "Psychiatry and the Bible."" One manifestation is his lament that "confession has been 
allowed to recede into the background in our Protestant churches" and in his advocacy that it be restored 
because of the "need which each of us has at certain times for the unburdening of ourselves and for the 


